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at present dulls the animal spirits, and blunts the 
eager appetite for pleasure. 

The singing at this period bore in general no 
comparison to the playing. It was rare to find a 
well-educated singer, a trained musician on the 
opera stage. Most of the parts sustained were 
learned by rote, or were taken up by people who 
had some accidental aptitude for a certain cha- 
racter, as Madame Fodor had for Zerlina, and 
Ambrogetti for Don Giovanni. The chorus was 
often miserable ; without organization, without 
the least idea of dramatic effect, and poor in 
combination, they got through their parts as they 
could, most happily when they escaped the laugh- 
ter of the audience. In this department we are 
now greatly improved, and the select professional 
chorus of London is distinguished, as a body, by 
high artistic reputation. The Ancient Concerts, 
the Philharmonic Society, and the Oratorios, filled 
up at various periods the music of London. 
Taste was advanced in small circles, but public 
singers often sang intolerably false, and the ears 
of the masses had yet to improve in a just notion 
of intervals through the performance of our coach 
guards on the keyed bugle. Admitting the gene- 
ral improvement, we yet long for something in 
the music of these old times, which the time pre- 
sent does not supply. 

The connecting link between Mozart the dra- 
matic composer, and Mozart in his Masses, was 
Mr. F. Novello, formerly prompter at the Opera 
in the palmy days of Taylor's management, and 
also principal bass at the Portuguese Ambassador's 
Chapel in South-street, Grosvenor-square, where 
his brother was organist. This gentleman, whose 
talents and amiable enjoying disposition still pre- 
serve his memory in the lively affection and esteem 
of his acquaintance, was an admirable chamber 
singer, and particularly excelled in Mozart's 
music, which he sang with the same accent and 
inflections of tone as Dragonetti on his bass. The 
enthusiasm created by Mozart at the Opera on 
Saturday was thus easily transferred to the Mass 
performed at South-street on Sunday. And most 
admirable performances there were of Nos. 1 , 2, 7, 
with portions of others now difficult to indicate. 
The quartet singing of Mrs. Hunt, Evans (alto), 
Gattie (tenor), and F. Novello (bass), was ani- 
mated by so perfect a delight in the new style of 
music, and restrained by such judgment and 
knowledge of effect, that it seemed impossible to 
attain higher unity or exactitude of expression 
from four voices. The Benedictus, the Et incar- 
natus, and the movements in general of the 
Masses which Mozart has elaborated with the 
highest finish of his beautiful melody and part- 
writing, were exquisitely given by these per- 
formers, who blended their voices and sustained 
their notes with a perfection which is seldom 
heard in the part-singing of the present day. 

The choir at South-street, though small, had 



grandeur of effect in the execution of fine com- 
positions, because it was well proportioned to the 
locality. The organ, an old instrument in its 
diapasons, with very fine modern additions in the 
swell and reed work, was certainly of a size dis- 
proportioned to the chapel. Yet though one 
wished it better placed, under the hands of Mr. 
Novello it produced noble and varied effects ; and 
the chorus was accompanied by him with a preci- 
sion and aplomb in the time, in which he was 
never excelled. A very great enthusiasm pos- 
sessed this excellent artist, who was never known 
to tire of music, but after the fatigue of business 
would sit over his favorite authors deep into the 
night. Mozart's Operas were a standing dish in 
the musical entertainments at his house. The con- 
certed pieces in Don Giovanni, Figaro, and Cost 
fan tutte, were often sung there with great taste 
by the chapel singers, to a neat and finished ac- 
companiment which Mr. Novello performed from 
the score. The presence of artists and literary 
men of ability added elegance to these entertain- 
ments. Music at this time was also under the 
influence of the newly-established Philharmonic 
Concert, an union of Such surpassing strength and 
talent, as revived the youth of aged professors and 
rekindled all their first attachment to their art. 
While the symphonies of Mozart and Haydn were 
here given in full force, the Masses were on occa- 
sions performed with instruments both at the 
Portuguese and Moorfields chapels. Great 
efforts were made to fill up the orchestra, and 
unexpected amateur talent was brought to light. 
Then came the formation of the old Classical 
Harmonists' Society, from which this music re- 
ceived a great impulse. 

To be continued. 



TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 

During the past year we have noted in a few figures 
the actual direct money tax to which our three-half- 
penny sheet has been subjected by a legislature pro- 
fessing an anxious desire for the spread of education, 
and this we have done because one of the expedients 
resorted to by the supporters of the Taxes on Know- 
ledge has been to represent the advocates for their 
repeal as guilty of exaggerating their effect in enhan- 
cing the cost of books, when founding their calcu- 
lation of suppositious cases. It is probable that if the 
taxes were removed it would be still advisable for us 
to retain the price of the Musical Times at three-half- 
pence ; — " Then where," exclaims the taxer, "would 
be the mighty cheapening which is to confer so much 
benefit on the student if the price is still to be the 
same." Our answer is, thatthelarge sum now diverted 
in taxation would be spent in improving the quality 
of the work. £6 per month would add considerably 
to the fund for paying authors, and adding perhaps 
four extra pages — and the increased demand for copies 
would enable the whole £6 to be profitably so spent 
on the work, with an improved result to the publisher. 
The excise on paper, which is three-half-pence per 
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pound, charged at the mill, may fairly be estimated to 
enhance the price of paper to the consumer about 
two-pence half-penny or three-pence per pound ; and 
as good paper may be purchased at from seven-pence 
to eight-pence per pound, after all the enhancing cost 
which surely results to any manufacture conducted 
under the controul of the excise, it will at once be 
seen how large a portion of the cost of paper con- 
sists of the fiscal charges so inconsistently maintained 
by successive Governments. The chief cost of cheap 
books, calculated to pay on a large number, consists 
of paper and print, and on these the paper duty 
often amounts to thirty per cent, of the price, and 
to however many copies the edition be extended, 
so often does the exciseman extort his undiminishing 
proportion. Not so with the author's remuneration ; 
say he is paid £10 for his contribution, it is but a half- 
penny each for 4,800 copies, a farthing each for 9,600 
copies, and almost disappears when divided on a larger 
edition. The duty on millboards, made of rope and 
other coarse material, is equal to that on the finest 
writing paper, by which the cost of binding is increased 
to a degree severely felt in school books. It has been 
contended that as paper is used in other trades besides 
book-printing, that the annual impost of £928,876 is 
not all a Tax on Knowledge ; but it should be re- 
membered that that sum represents the nett revenue 
derived from paper, and not the enhanced cost to the 
consumer of books ; allowing, therefore, half the re- 
turn to be derived from printing paper and millboards, 
the annual Tax on Knowledge is fully £928,876, 
and that levied by an education-professing legislature. 
These taxes are said to be maintained because the 
revenue cannot be spared, but the paper duty is the 
only one of the three Taxes on Knowledge from which 
an important amount is derived ; indeed, there is little 
doubt that the other two prevent as much revenue 
from accruing as results from these imposts. The 
advertisement duty add3 considerably to the cost of 
books, by increasing the cost of making them 
known. It is usual with some publishers to calculate 
that if a book costs £40 to print it, £40 should be 
spent in advertising it. The peculiar way in which 
the duty (Is. 6d. on every announcement) swells this 
latter cost, is not at first evident to those unpractised 
in the details of publishing. Suppose we advertise 
our paper in the Times newspaper, the probable de- 
mand for which would be 7s. ; that is, Is. 6d. duty, 
and 5s. 6d. for the portion of space, printing and cir- 
culating, in 39,000 copies. If we take the same adver- 
tisement to a country paper (the average circulation 
of these through England does not equal 1,500 copies 
each per week), they might be willing, but could not 
insert the same for twenty-six weeks, so as to circulate 
39,000 copies, for triple that sum, because although 
the cost for space, printing and circulation, might be 
the same, the duty demanded of the poor local paper 
would be twenty-six eighteen-pences, or 39s. for what 
the Times is charged Is. 6d. The inequality of this 
tax not only consists in its indiscriminate levy — 
whether the announcement be one line, or a thousand 
in length — whether it describe a property for sale 
worth thousands of pounds, or it be a poor usher 
making known his want of employment — but also 
in its being levied solely on advertisements when 
printed in periodicals. No tax is laid on posting bills, 
whether in railway carriages, omnibuses, stations, nor 
on walls, in perambulating vans, steam boats, or any 



other species of advertisement ; and catalogues bound 
up at the end of books, although legally liable, pay no 
duty in practice. We have said that no loss to the 
revenue would ensue from the repeal of this Tax, and 
thus it is demonstrated. In America there are annu- 
ally about eleven millions of advertisements — in Great 
Britain, with the same population, there are about 
two millions; if the duty were repealed, we may 
fairly calculate that there would be an increase of five 
millions ; if we reckon that each advertisement would 
cause eight penny letters, we shall have an addition 
to the post-office revenue of £166,666 13s. 4d., while 
the expence of transmission would be but slight. To 
those who have experienced the number of letters 
caused by advertisements, these calculations will 
appear much understated. We have heard a confident 
opinion expressed in politically-informed circles, that 
the repeal of the advertisement tax may be expected 
at an early day. 

The last, but not least in importance, Tax on Know- 
ledge is the newspaper stamp. There is little doubt 
that the retention of the paper duty has been mainly 
owing to the necessity of making it a cloak to continue 
the stamp. The subject is however so large, that the 
consideration of it must be deferred to a future 
occasion. 

The natural impediments to the spread of knowledge 
are sufficiently formidable to require assistance from 
the legislature, rather than thus artificially to increase 
them by the excise on paper, the duty on advertise- 
ments, and the newspaper stamps. As long, therefore, 
as these taxes are maintained, it behoves every real 
friend of education zealously to aid in the good work 
of their repeal ; earnest of success may be gathered 
from the fact that an association to promote their 
abolition is in existence, who actively pursue a steady 
and continuous application to the subject unattainable 
by individuals, but around whose centre the energetic 
may rally. We sincerely hope that their labors may 
be crowned with early success, and that by the repeal 
of all the Taxes on Knowledge, Great Britain may 
have, in fact, the blessings of a really free press. 
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To the Editor of the " Musical Times." 

Sib, — For the first time I prefer a request to you, which 
I hope you will grant. It is that you would favor us with 
the Swiss National Song, the " Eanz des Vaches," (?) as 
I believe it is termed, in an early number of the Musical 
Times. 

I have sung from your little periodical in the " Father- 
land " of Germany ; and know that there is at least one 
little circle where it is valued in "la belle France.'* 
Would it not be both an emblem of its cosmopolite cha- 
racter and an addition to its interest, if the leading melo- 
dies of all nations were from time to time to appear? 
Few know Haydn's beautiful Hymn for the Emperor; and 
I confess I should like to hear and judge of " Hail, Co- 
lumbia," and even "Yankee Doodle," sung by Christian- 
looking white men, without the accompaniment of bones 
and triangles. It would be quite a relief to hear the 
" Marseillaise " in our fireside societies, after being dis- 
gusted with the box-organ version of it in the streets. 
I remain, your obedient Servant, 
One who Subscribed fkom the Commencement. 

[We will endeavour to comply early with the above 
suggestions. — Ed. M. T.] 



